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"Over  the  past  four  years  we  [Soviets]  have  cautiously,  tentatively,  started  to  reach 
out  again,  not  only  to  our  fellow-countrymen  but  — and  this  is  a fact  of  extreme  sig- 
nificance — to  people  from  other  countries*.**  We  are  forging  links  with  the  world 
outside*  The  gifts  it  can  offer  us  are  inestimable  and  beyond  price*  But  we,  too,  have 
much  to  offer*  * * * We  want  to  talk  to  the  outside  tuorld,  and  in  this  time  of  turmoil  we 
need,  now  as  never  before,  the  assurances  that  the  world  is  listening****" 
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Editorial 

Introducing  a Soviet  Friend 

“I  feel  also  that  Vm  not  accidentally  here,  in  this 
country,  but  I have  a mission  to  meet  people, 
especially  Friends,  to  answer  questions,  to  share  my 
life  and  my  spiritual  experiences  with  them  as  a 
kind  of  pilgrimage  to  make  friendship  and  love,  if 
you  like,  in  Christian  understanding.  Because  that 
is  the  most  important  thing  for  me.  I know  how  to 
do  it!  I hope  Qod  will  help  me  on  this  way.^* 

— Tatiana  Pavlova,  Soviet  Quaker  Historian 

Tatiana  Pavlova,  historian  from  the  Institute  of 
General  History  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  a specialist  in  British  history  of  the  17th 
&L  18th  centuries  and  the  history  of  the  early  Quaker 
movement  is  a Friend  by  convincement.  She  first 
learned  about  Friends  in  1962  when  she  researched 
her  thesis  on  The  Second  English  Republic,  1 658-1 660, 
the  time  between  Cromwell’s  death  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  Tatiana’s  subject  was  the  political 
and  social  struggle  during  that  period  in  which 
Quakers  were  very  active.  She  became  very  interested 
in  Friends’  social  activity  and  in  their  mutual  help  and 
was  especially  drawn  to  their  religious  views  which 
were  close  to  her  own.  Tatiana’s  parents  were 
believers  and  provided  her  with  a home  religious 
education  in  which  religious  books  and  the  New 
Testament  were  read  and  Christmas  and  Easter  were 
celebrated.  There  were  visits  to  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches.  But  in  school  students  were  instructed  that 
they  were  athiests  and  Marxist-Leninists.  By  age 
seventeen,  Tatiana  began  to  doubt  her  religious  con- 
vincement. These  doubts  continued  to  her  twenty- 
fifth  year  and  into  her  marriage  to  a believer. 

“I  asked  myself  many  times,  ‘Who  am  I?  Am  I a 
believer  or  not?’  I tried  to  decide  this  question  for 
myself. 

“One  night  I had  a wonderful  unforgettable 
experience:  my  husband  was  away  and  I was  quite 
alone  in  my  room,  in  bed.  Suddenly  I felt  that  ...  (It’s 
difficult  to  explain.  It  was  a very  strong  feeling  . . .) 
there  is  some  divine  force,  some  divine  energy  which 
loves  me  and  takes  care  of  me.  I may  think  by  my 


poor  brain  that  God  exists.  That  God  doesn’t  exist. 
And  what  I like.  But  still  the  loving,  warm-hearted, 
caring  God  loves  me  and  cares  for  me,  and  I’m  not 
alone.  My  way  may  be  guided  by  this  divine  force. 
That  was  such  a strong  feeling  that  since  that  night. 
I’ve  had  no  doubts  in  my  religious  convincement. 

“I  also  felt  another  step  of  this  way  began  when  I 
started  to  write  biography  and  fiction.  First  I 
practiced  praying  before  I started  writing  every  day. 
There  is  a beautiful  Russian  Orthodox  prayer  I used  to 
repeat.  These  words  supported  me  very  much.  Maybe 
this  gift  to  write  is  some  kind  of  mission  for  me.  So  I 
started  to  see  what  I do  as  a kind  of  worship  ...  I feel  a 
great  responsibility  before  people  and  God  for  what  I 
write  because  many  people  read  what  I write.  I am 
writing  easily  which  is  really  a gift,  you  know,  so  the 
more  responsible  I must  be  for  each  word.  This  is  a 
spiritual  experience  which  is  very  important  to  me, 
and  I still  write  in  such  a manner.” 

Friends  in  England  and  now  in  the  United  States 
have  become  acquainted  with  Tatiana  Pavlova  as  she 
has  done  research  on  the  early  peace  testimony  of 
Friends  at  Friends  House  library  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1989  and  at  the  Swarthmore  and  Haver- 
ford  College  libraries  near  Pendle  Hill  where  she  was 
in  residence  during  the  winter  and  spring  quarters  of 
1989-1990.  Her  visits  in  both  countries  have 
included  cross-country  travel  to  meet  many  Friends 
and  to  speak  to  various  Friends’  gatherings. 

Tatiana’s  first  trip  to  England  in  1987  was  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Society  of  Friends  following 
meetings  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  William  Barton 
and  Peter  Jarman  who  travelled  under  concern  to  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times  a year  beginning  in  1983. 
William  Barton  knew  of  Tatiana’s  book  on  John 
Be  Hers.  Following  a lecture  which  William  Barton 
gave  at  the  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  connections  between  Quakers  and 
Russia,  he  recognized  Tatiana  Pavlova’s  name  as  the 
Soviet  historians  attending  the  lecture  were  intro- 
duced. Over  a cup  of  tea  Tatiana,  William  Barton 
and  Peter  Jarman  became  friends.  They  directed 
other  Friends  travelling  to  the  Soviet  Union  (some 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  their  Peace  tours)  to 
Tatiana  prolonging  the  Friendly  connections. 

In  1991  in  March  there  will  be  a celebration  of  the 
Tercentennary  of  George  Fox’s  death  during  which  a 
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conference  will  be  held  at  Lancaster  University  in 
England.  Tatiana  has  been  invited  to  give  a presenta- 
tion there  on  George  Fox  and  Perestroika  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

During  Tatiana’s  west  coast  visit  in  February  of  this 
year,  she  gave  permission  for  Friends  Bulletin  to 
publish  an  article  of  hers  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Soviet  magazine  Motherland  in  November,  1989. 
This  is  a popular  magazine  with  300,000  readers. 
“Hostility  and  Tolerance:  Some  Reflections  on  the 
Soviet  Union  After  a Visit  to  Britain”  was  translated 
by  Susanna  Noel,  except  for  the  passage  on  the 
history  of  Friends  which  was  translated  by  Georgii 
Vlasenko  of  San  Francisco.  We  are  publishing  this 
article  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  this  issue  followed  by 
Part  II  in  June.  It  is  an  amazingly  frank  assessment  of 
the  current  thinking,  behavior,  and  experiences  of 
Soviet  people  and  Tatiana’s  appeals  to  the  best  that  is 
in  them. 

Tatiana  Pavlova  embodies  that  Spirit  which  knows 
no  national  boundaries  but  abounds  in  love. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Hostility  and  Tolerance:  Some 
Reflections  on  the  Soviet  Union 
After  a Visit  to  Britain:  Part  1 

by  Tatiana  Pavlova 

Translated  by  Susanna  Noel  and  Georgii  Vlasenko 

Recent  appeals  in  Soviet  newspapers  (“Try  and  be 
charitable  to  each  other!”  “Humanity  towards  others 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  life!”  “Humanism  and 
compassion  above  all!”)  have  fallen  largely  on  deaf 
ears.  For  ordinary  Soviet  people,  the  outside  world  is 
still  cruel  and  unyielding.  Tempers  run  high.  At  the 
slightest  provocation,  people  start  exchanging  words 
of  abuse.  On  overcrowded  buses.  At  the  savings 
bank.  At  work.  And,  worst  of  all,  in  the  shops,  where 
there  is  very  little  to  buy  in  any  case.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  entire  world  outside  the  four  walls  of 
one’s  own  (pitifully  small)  apartment  had  mobilised 
into  a phalanx  of  aggression.  The  inevitable  and 
interminable  queues,  for  everything  from  soap  to  tea 
to  meat,  seethe  with  ill-contained  animosity.  Shop- 
assistants  are  wilfully  obstructive  (they  have  a hard 
time  of  it,  poor  souls,  being  the  recipients  of  much  of 
people’s  frustration  and  anger).  The  bureaucracy, 
upon  whom  we  are  all  in  one  way  or  another 
childishly  dependent,  is  ineradicably  hostile  and 
indifferent.  The  medical  profession  is  at  best 
unresponsive  and  at  worst  guilty  of  professional 
neglect.  But  there  is  no  purpose  in  rehearsing  the 
litany  of  familiar  complaints.  We  have  heard  it  all  a 
thousand  times. 

The  Soviet  people  want  reform.  Bitter  experience 
has  taught  us  that  mutual  hostility  poisons  the  spirit, 
inhibits  people  from  working  constructively  together, 
shortens  life  expectancy.  “Something  in  people’s 
attitudes  has  to  change  radically”  plead  the  journal- 
ists. But  what?  And  how? 

Some  time  ago  I was  on  holiday  in  East  Germany 
with  German  friends.  We  had  our  children  with  us. 
We  wandered  around  East  Berlin  at  the  height  of 
summer,  drank  mineral  water,  visited  museums,  cafes, 
shops,  bought  tickets  at  railway  stations  — all  the 
things  that  normal  people  expect  to  do  on  holiday. 
From  the  first  day,  my  shoulders  began  to  straighten 
imperceptibly.  I grew  calmer.  By  the  third  day,  I 
even  found  it  possible  to  smile.  Everywhere  I went  I 


Tatiana  Pavlova  at  San  Francisco  Meeting  with  Kay  Ander^ 
son,  Jeanne  Lohmann  and  Aletha  Qrey  Fawn,  Photo  by  Tom 
Rickert,  San  Francisco  Meeting, 


was  treated  with  politeness.  No  one  shouted  at  us  or 
at  our  children.  We  began  cautiously  to  blossom  in 
response  to  this  unexpected  kindness.  Yet  East 
Germans  are  now  fleeing  this  comparative  paradise  in 
the  thousands  to  find  a better  life  in  the  West.  And 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  in  other  Western 
countries  — Western  Europe  (particularly  England), 
America,  Japan  — life  is  even  easier  and  more 
pleasant  than  in  East  Germany. 

It  was  particularly  sad  earlier  this  year  to  observe 
the  level  of  hostility  manifested  among  the  People’s 
Delegates  at  the  Party  Congress  (televised  for  the  first 
time).  Those  of  us  who  remained  mesmerized  in  front 
of  our  television  sets  witnessed  what  amounted  to 
open  warfare.  Could  this  behavior  be  put  down 
simply  to  the  volatile  temperament  of  the  Russian 
people?  But  the  Italians  are  an  emotional  nation,  I 
am  told,  and  the  Spaniards  too.  So  are  the  French. 
Yet  anyone  who  has  lived  there  knows  that  this 
particular  kind  of  enmity  does  not  seem  to  exist  in 
those  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a seething  cauldron  of 
frustrations.  Passions  boil  over  everywhere  — 
certainly  in  the  never-ending  queues,  or  indeed 
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anywhere  where  groups  of  people  are  gathered 
together.  Among  the  crowds  reading  newpapers  in 
the  display  windows  and  at  any  public  meeting  one 
hears  over  and  over  again  comments  like:  “They 
should  be  shot!”  “Shove  them  in  prison!”  “I  would 
have  killed  them  on  the  spot!”  And  from  my 
observations,  that  is  just  what  is  happening.  In 
Tbilisi.  In  Fergana.  In  Novy  Usan.  Hie  slightest 
civil  disturbance  runs  the  risk  of  erupting  from  one 
minute  to  the  next  into  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Have  we  Russians  always  harboured  this  animosity 
towards  our  fellow  men?  Or  is  it  simply,  as  many 
would  have  us  believe,  “force  of  material  circum- 
stance”  (i.e.  atrocious  living  conditions,  corruption  at 
all  levels,  and  shortages  of  every  kind  that,  come  the 
winter,  will  lead  to  borderline  famine  in  the  large 
industrial  towns)  ? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  a cruel  one,  but  no 
different  from  many  others.  In  earlier  times,  though, 
to  counteract  the  cruelty  there  existed  among  the 
Russian  people  a sort  of  harmony,  an  inherited 
wisdom,  a folk  consciousness  that  made  us  take  in 
strangers  and  offer  them  hospitality,  care  for  the  so- 
called  “holy  fools”  of  Old  Russia,  give  aid  to  widows 
and  orphans,  and  above  all  display  tolerance  to  those 
who  were  different  from  ourselves.  We  respected 
those  who  were  older  and  wiser.  Why  has  that  inner 
voice  of  conscience  deserted  us?  Why  is  it,  for 
example,  that  nowadays  where  people  see  an  old 
woman  struggling  to  climb  on  to  a bus  they  will  yell 
out:  “Why  didn’t  you  stay  at  home,  grandma?” 
instead  of  helping  her?  Why  is  it  that  when  I 
accidentally  bump  into  a young  man  on  the  Metro  he 
employs  all  his  youthful  muscle  to  bump  me  back, 
with  an  expression  of  open  aggression  on  his  face? 

There  was  an  unforgettable  time  some  years  ago 
when  I travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  by 
train  — from  London  to  York,  then  up  to  Ambleside 
and  the  North-West,  then  down  to  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Banbury,  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Canter- 
bury. No  one  accompanied  me:  friends  saw  me  off  at 
one  end  and  other  friends  met  me  at  my  destination. 

I wandered  alone  all  over  London,  travelled  by  Tube, 
ate  in  cafes,  window-shopped.  And  everywhere  what 
struck  me  most  of  all  was  the  kindliness  that  people 
demonstrated  to  one  another  and  to  me,  this  even  on 
many  occasions  when  they  did  not  realise  I was  a 


foreigner.  I was  simply  addressed  as  “love”  — or  if  I 
had  introduced  myself,  “the  Russian  lady.”  I experi- 
enced the  totally  unaccustomed  feeling  that  people 
were  actually  pleased  to  see  me  — waitresses,  cashiers, 
salesgirls,  the  people  I encountered  on  trains. 

And  in  the  Underground?  In  the  rush-hour  the 
London  Underground  is  no  less  crowded  than  the 
Moscow  Metro.  But  it  was  fascinating  to  watch  how 
people  pressed  their  elbows  in  to  their  sides  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  passage  of  others,  how  they  allowed  the 
passengers  off  the  train  before  getting  on,  and  how,  if 
you  managed  to  get  a seat,  your  neighbor  would  give  a 
slight  smile  and  make  a scarcely  perceptible  move- 
ment to  ensure  that  he  did  not  intrude  on  your  space. 
How  different  from  Moscow,  where  one  sometimes 
feels  that  a herd  of  cattle  is  in  stampede.  At  street 
level  I found  the  same  thing.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
consciousness  that  each  human  being  had  the  right  to 
occupy  his  own  portion  of  the  universe  without  risk  of 
intrusion  from  others. 

Anyone  who  claims  that  the  British  are  arrogant 
and  reserved  needs  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  comparison  with  the  Russians,  the  British 
are  open,  sensitive  and  trusting.  They  will  give  you 
their  address  and  telephone  number  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  Most  important  of  all  they  are  constantly  willing 
to  offer  help,  of  whatever  kind.  It  is  possible  that  I 
generalise,  or  exaggerate,  or  am  mistaken.  Perhaps,  in 
the  industrial  cities  of  Northern  England,  people  are 
similarly  hostile  and  surly  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  I can  only  say  that  I never  encountered 
anything  remotely  resembling  the  treatment  one 
accepts  as  routine  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  occasions 
a slight  coldness  or  reserve,  a certain  dourness, 
perhaps  — but  nobody  ever  swore  at  me  for  no  reason 
or  deliberately  made  a fool  of  me,  something  I am  well 
accustomed  to  in  my  own  homeland! 

I have  spent  a long  time  trying  to  analyse  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  There  are  revealing  clues  in  the 
use  of  language:  the  fact  that  people  address  you  as 
“love”,  or  “my  love”,  or  “dear”  was  what  struck  me 
most.  The  distinction  between  the  formal  “you”  and 
the  familiar  “thou”  has  long  since  disappeared: 
husbands  and  wives  address  each  other  as  “you”  and 
use  “you”  when  talking  to  their  children.  The  British 
don’t  simply  say  “You’re  wrong.”  They  say,  “I’m 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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afraid  you’re  mistaken.”  They  apologise  even  when 
they  don’t  seem  to  be  in  the  wrong.  When  they  say 
“Yes,”  they  mean  it,  or  perhaps  “Yes,  if  that  is 
convenient  for  you.”  “Yes”  means  “yes,”  and  not,  as 
so  often  in  the  Soviet  Union,  “Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.” 
Whatever  they  promise  will  be  done  without  fail.  If  a 
time  is  specified,  they  will  arrive  or  telephone  at  the 
appointed  hour.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  people  are  un- 
reliable on  both  time-keeping  and  promises. 

This  same  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others  can  be 
seen  in  modes  of  thinking.  A civil  servant  I met,  who 
had  protested  in  vain  against  certain  of  the  “Thatcher 
reforms,"  said  heatedly  to  me:  “That  woman  is  driving 
our  country  to  Fascism.  To  totalitarianism.  Her 
entire  policies  are  against  the  interest  of  ordinary 
people.  It’s  crazy,  I really  hate  her!”  — and  then  im- 
mediately interrupted  himself  to  say:  “Well,  not 
really.  I mean  she’s  a woman  and  a mother  and  I 
don’t  wish  her  any  ill  will.  But  I still  oppose  her 
policies!” 

What  forms  the  wellspring  of  tolerance  in  a nation 
or  social  group?  What  gives  rise  to  the  awareness  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  think  and  act  according  to 
his  or  her  own  convictions?  This  sense  of  personal 
worth  is  inextricable  from  respect  for  the  worth  of 
one’s  fellow  man.  Why  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  we  so 
cavalier  with  the  feelings  of  other  people,  often  even 
to  the  point  of  taking  delight  in  causing  them 
discomfiture  and  pain?  Can  it  be  that  our  own  low 
self-esteem  is  reflected  in  our  attitudes  to  other 
people?  Why  does  one  always  feel  so  at  ease  with  the 
British,  whether  with  academic  colleagues  or 
travelling  companions,  whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union 
one  is  always  on  guard,  in  private  and  in  public? 

I am  a historian  by  profession,  and  therefore  tend 
to  turn  to  history  for  answers.  I know,  for  instance, 
that  in  1215  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Carta,  a 
document  particularly  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual:  “No  free  man  shall  be  seized,  deprived 
of  his  rights  or  exiled  other  than  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers  and  under  the  law  of  the 
country.”  Here  is  the  first  step  towards  establishing 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual  in  the  British  social 
system.  And  that  was  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

This  does  not  mean  that  England  has  escaped 
violence  and  bloodshed.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the 


Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIII,  the  enclosures  where,  according  to 
Thomas  More,  the  sheep  ate  their  masters  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  Bloody  Mary’s  mass  imprison- 
ment of  the  Protestants,  and  finally  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War  when  Cromwell 
presided  in  tyranny  over  the  Republic.  But  even 
then,  in  the  17th  century,  the  common  folk,  tor- 
mented though  they  were  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
period,  still  kept  the  standard  of  tolerance  raised  on 
high.  The  principle  of  tolerance  began  to  exercise  an 
ever  greater  influence  on  thought  and  behaviour. 

Obviously  acts  of  cruelty  have  continued  through 
the  years,  and  continue  even  today  — we  can’t  shut 
our  eyes  to  Ulster,  the  use  of  police  strength  in  brutal 
strike-breaking,  football  hooliganism,  the  rising  crime 
rate  and  the  abuse  of  drugs.  But  in  spite  of  it  all,  for 
the  past  three  hundred  years  the  British  have  been 
accustomed  to  act,  by  and  large,  in  a humanitarian 
way.  The  Protestant  culture,  mass  movements  for 
human  rights,  equality,  fair  treatment  for  all,  have 
found  their  expression  in  social  behaviour,  just  as  the 
green  lawns  of  England  require  centuries  of  loving 
care,  watering,  feeding  and  weeding  in  order  to 
acquire  the  astonishing  colour  and  richness  that  all 
foreigners  marvel  at,  so  the  human  spirit  needs  daily 
nurturing  from  very  early  youth  by  the  culture  that 
surrounds  it. 

So  what  is  it  that  the  British  have  taught  their 
children,  from  the  time  that  the  Bible  was  first  printed 
in  the  vernacular  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century? 
Certainly  the  Ten  Commandments:  thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  images,  for  I the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a jealous  God;  honour  thy  father  and 
mother;  thou  shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery;  thou  shalt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor;  thou  shalt  not  covet. 

The  father  of  the  family  would  read  the  Holy 
Scripture  at  home,  and  at  schools  its  precepts  were 
repeated  by  teachers:  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  do  unto  you.  Thou  shalt  love  thine 
enemy  as  thyself.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is 
kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up.  And  up  to  the  present,  even  though 
Britain  has  now  become  a largely  secular  society, 
these  tenets  remain. 
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During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  one  of  the 
best-loved  and  most  widely-read  family  books  was 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  It  was  passed  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  lines: 

“O  shame  to  men!  Devil  with  Devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  Creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  Grace:  and  God  proclaiming 
peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Wasting  the  Earth,  each  other  to  destroy.” 


Sttsan  Jacohs-Rickertf  Tatiana  Pavlova  and  Tom  Rickert 
at  Friends  Center,  San  Francisco,  Photo  by  Tom  Rickert, 
San  Francisco  hieeting 


were  learned  by  heart,  their  moral  being  absorbed  in 
the  learning.  People  read  about  the  power  of  Reason, 
which  would  always  guide  mankind  and  govern  men’s 
baser  passions.  Whole  nations  would  fall  under  the 
sway  of  tyrants  if  they  lost  that  benefactor  “who  is  at 
the  same  time  Reason”  (Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV). 

Another  beloved  family  companion  was  John 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  known  for  300  years 
through  all  levels  of  not  only  English-speaking  society 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  published  many  times  over  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  North  America.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  translated  into  French, 
Polish,  German  and  Dutch.  In  the  1 850s  and  1 860s  it 
was  read  in  China  and  was  even  translated  into 
Maori,  and  at  the  present  day  has  been  translated  into 


over  200  languages  (with  the  exception,  perhaps 
significantly,  of  Russian). 

What  moral  did  generation  after  generation  draw 
from  the  book?  That  man’s  time  on  earth  was  painful 
and  hard,  and  that  he,  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
his  sins,  lived  in  terror  of  the  impending  Millennium. 
How  thorny  was  his  path  towards  the  Light  amid  all 
kinds  of  frivolous  temptations,  deceptions,  love  of 
pleasure,  pride,  anger,  desolation.  And  how  glorious 
was  his  achievement  as  he  threw  off  his  temptations 
one  by  one,  choosing  the  path  of  self-denial,  humility 
and  love,  which  led  to  the  realm  of  highest  joy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  invoke  the  “Prostestant 
ethic”  — many  of  its  elements  have  formed  a 
foundation  for  cruel  ideologies  that  have  exploited 
the  innocents  of  this  world.  But  it  does  nevertheless 
contain  nuances  which  have  left  a deep  imprint  on 
behaviour  and  on  inter-relationships.  The  paradox  is 
that  in  their  invoking  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
Protestant  sects  were  also  concemd  with  the  interests 
of  the  group,  i.e.  all  believers.  The  doctrines  of  “the 
Chosen  few”  and  of  eternal  damnation  for  sinners 
after  death  became  confused  in  many  people’s  minds 
with  success  or  failure  in  this  life.  The  rich  and 
successful  belonged  by  definition  to  God’s  chosen  few, 
while  poverty  was  considered  to  be  a sure  sign  of 
damnation,  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  main  tenets  of  the  ethic  — love  of  work, 
sobriety,  piety,  moderation  in  all  things  — led  more 
often  than  not  to  increased  material  wellbeing.  Yet 
wealth,  or  so  it  was  said  in  the  Gospels,  was  not 
desireable  in  Heaven.  To  overcome  this  inherent 
contradiction,  special  feats  of  piety  and  altruism  were 
demanded  of  the  wealthy.  They  were  forced  to  help 
the  poor,  share  their  worldly  goods,  and  practise  self- 
denial  and  tolerance. 

This  world  view  formed  an  essential  part  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  of  Sunday  sermons. 

People  were  by  nature  sinful,  failed  to  observe  the 
preachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and  were  on  occasion  cruel 
and  unthinking  towards  others  — and  yet  they 
acknowledged  their  sinfulness  and  were  ashamed  of  it 
and  were  therefore  at  peace  with  themselves.  This 
inner  harmony  was  passed  on  to  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  great-grandchildren. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  what  have  children  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  1 40) 
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Soviet  Union  been  taught,  for  many  generations?  “If 
the  enemy  doesn’t  surrender  ■ — kill  him!”  “No  need 
to  feel  sorry  for  people.”  “He  who  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us.”  When  my  son  was  in  kindergarten  there 
was  one  occasion  when  the  teacher  gathered  the 
children  around  her  and  said:  “Peter  is  a naughty  boy. 
He  scratched  Natasha’s  face.  I think  we  should  all 
punish  him.  Let’s  all  give  him  a beating!”  And  the 
whole  class  set  about  beating  the  poor  unfortunate 
Peter,  with  the  full  encouragement  and  approval  of 
their  teacher.  It  implies  considerable  moral  density  to 
teach  small  children  to  behave  in  this  way.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  that  children  in  Soviet  schools  feel  a 
sense  of  two  “Humanities”  — one  that  is  theoretical 
and  abstract,  intended  only  for  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  another  that  operates  in  the  real  world 
®n  the  assumption  of  love  for  the  proletariat  and 
hatred  for  its  enemies.  Two  moral  viewpoints  emerge 
from  this:  the  first  is  generalised  and  will  usually  be 
discarded  as  “vestigal  bourgeois  thinking,”  while  the 
other  is  quite  specific  and  is  employed  in  defence  of 
the  working  classes.  The  great  hero  of  children’s 
books  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  Pavlik  Morozov.  Pavlik 
Morozov  was  a schoolboy  whose  claim  to  fame  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  harboured  “class  hatred”  against  his 
own  father  and  relatives,  and  informed  on  them  to  the 
KGB,  accusing  them  of  collaborating  with  the  kulaks, 
or  rich  peasants,  in  an  underground  resistance 
movement  during  the  period  of  collectivisation  of  the 
farms  during  the  1930’s.  As  a result  his  father  and  a 
number  of  other  people  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
It  was  later  established  that  their  only  “crime  against 
the  State”  was  to  have  sent  food  and  clothing  to 
dispossessed  fellow-farmers  who  would  otherwise  have 
died  of  starvation  and  deprivation. 

Schoolchildren  learned  the  story  of  Pavlik 
Morozov  off  by  heart,  and  a double  standard  began  to 
develop.  At  an  early  age,  they  learned  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  tell  the  truth.  They  learned  to  give  the 
answers  expected  of  them  by  those  in  authority  rather 
than  following  their  consciences.  They  learned  that 
they  were  not  free,  either  in  thought  or  action.  They 
quickly  began  to  appreciate  the  perils  of  deviating 
even  one  step  from  official  ideology.  Spiritual 
concerns,  let  alone  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  religion, 
were  for  nearly  70  years  treated  and  dealt  with  as 
criminal  activity.  [To  he  continued.] 


Arms  and  the  Palauan  Women 

hy  Verna  Curtis,  Visalia  Meeting 

For  the  last  four  decades  in  Micronesia,  far  out  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  American  Administrators  of  the 
Trusteeship  have  spent  a lot  of  time  and  money  trying 
to  make  the  islanders  just  like  us.  The  plan  was  stated 
otherwise;  goals  were  to  foster  self  government, 
economic  self-reliance,  and  relevant  education.  But 
the  result  has  been  a somewhat  unhappy  attempt  to 
clone  a self  sufficient  people  into  a dependent. 
Western  materialistic  economy. 

The  40  year  effort  to  unify  these  160,000  people 
scattered  over  three  million  square  miles  of  sea, 
unrelated  in  language  or  custom,  resulted  in  a division 
into  four  separate  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  Three  of  these,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshalls, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  all  have  a 
significant  measure  of  self  government,  and  are 
functioning  under  their  approved  constitutions. 
Although  over-governed  and  operating  with  serious 
deficits  probably  they  can  make  it  as  small  nation 
states  if  they  manage  well  their  fish,  tourists  and  U.S. 
grants.  And  then  there  is  Palau. 

This  lovely  cluster  of  islands,  home  to  only  14,000 
people  wrote  the  world’s  first  nuclear  free  constitution 
in  1979.  Defying  the  displeasure  of  the  U.S.,  they 
have  upheld  the  clause  that  requires  a 75%  approval 
for  any  constitutional  change.  For  seven  times  in  the 
last  nine  years  they  have  rejected  compacts  of  “Free 
Association,”  treaties  that  would  allow  “security”  use 
rights  to  large  areas  of  their  islands.  Palauans  are 
weary  of  voting,  and  are  questioning  what  is  required 
to  make  the  U.S.  believe  that  they  do  not  want  to 
permit  military  use  of  their  land  and  harbors.  Neither 
do  they  want  to  allow  passage  of  nuclear  materials 
through  their  territorial  waters.  Although  promised 
with  debt  repayment,  and  funding  for  roads  and  a new 
hospital,  the  vote  on  February  6 of  this  year  was  the 
most  decisive  expression  yet  that  the  people  of  this 
tiny  nation  do  not  want  the  environmental,  economic 
and  social  degradation  of  a military  presence. 

John  Woolman  and  other  Friends  took  positions 
on  relationships  with  Indians  and  on  slavery  that  were 
contrary  to  prevailing  opinions  of  the  time.  Some 
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Qabriella  Ngirmang,  a Leading  Woman  Elder,  Palau, 
Photo  by  James  Meddle,  Options  2000 


what  similarly  a minority  segment  of  the  Palauan 
community  is  consistently  defending  their 
constitution  that  bans  nuclear  weapons  and  energy, 
and  that  protects  their  lands  from  foreign  acquisition. 
A Palauan  lawyer  has  said  that  the  compact  agree- 
ments are  worse  than  any  treaty  the  U.S.  made  with 
our  American  Indians. 

Who  are  the  courageous  people  who  repeatedly 
stand  against  the  weight  of  the  U.S.  Defense  and 
State  Departments?  Mainly  it  has  been  the  Palauan 
women  who  are  speaking  out,  who  have  withstood  fire 
bombings  of  their  homes,  unpunished  violence  and 
murder,  and  threats  of  economic  retaliation.  They  are 
saying  that  they  have  no  enemies  and  that  military 
fortifications  may  well  attract  conflict  as  it  did  during 
World  War  II.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  Palauans  who  would  benefit  financially  and 
politically  from  a compromise  with  the  remaining 
cold  war  plans  of  the  U.S.  military,  and  thus  corrup- 
tion and  voter  intimidation  has  divided  the  commu- 
nity. Already  there  are  new  moves  for  a constitu- 
tional referendum  within  the  year.  Compact 
opponents  and  traditional  women  leaders  hope  for  a 
moratorium  on  further  voting,  and  seek  for  a review  of 
options  of  self-determination  and  a nuclear  free 


sovereignty. 

[Vema  and  Russ  Curtis  recently  have  completed  a 15 
week  trip  and  assignment  through  1 0 Micronesian  islands 
for  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  of  PYM  and 
NPYM.  They  are  available  to  share  their  experiences  and 
insights  about  Micronesia  with  Friends.  They  are 
scheduled  to  visit  Meetings  in  NPYM  and  PYM  in  the 
Fall.  You  may  contact  them  directly  to  schedule  a meeting 
(P.O.  Box  750,  Three  Rivers,  CA  93271 , (209)  561- 
4650) 

Funds  are  needed  to  cover  these  travel  expenses  of  the 
Curtises . Checks  should  be  earmarked,  Friend  in  the 
Orient  Project  Fund,  and  sent  to  Walter  Klein,  PYM 
Treasurer,  4509  Pavlov  Ave.,  San  Diego,  CA  92122.] 


The  Stones  Cry  Out:  Reflections 
ON  THE  Nevada  Desert  Experience 

by  Anthony  Manousos,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

I’ve  just  returned  from  a weekend  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site,  where  some  hundred  and  twenty  Quakers, 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  gathered  to  protest  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  March  17-18.  These 
annual  demonstrations  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Franciscans  for  over  thirteen  years.  Each  Lent  people 
of  all  faiths  — Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  and  even 
Buddhists  — go  to  confront  the  “demons”  of  the 
desert  and  affirm  their  commitment  to  peace.  For 
many,  this  Lenten  vigil  has  become  a timely  and 
deeply  meaningful  way  of  re-enacting  and  re-affirming 
Christ’s  desert  experience.  This  year’s  vigil  was  based 
on  a passage  from  the  Gospel:  “If  my  disciples  keep 
silent,  the  very  stones  will  cry  out”  (Luke  19:40). 

The  facts  about  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  are  so 
disheartening,  or  infuriating,  that  one  needs  Divine 
Assistance  to  face  them  squarely.  NTS  occupies 
1,350  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than  Rhode  Island. 
(“Occupies”  is  a grimly  accurate  word,  since  the  test 
site’s  land  actually  belongs  to  the  Shoshone  people.) 
Approximately  8,000  employees  work  for  the  NTS 
and  conduct  around  a dozen  tests  each  year.  Each  test 
costs  between  six  and  sixty  million  dollars,  and  over 
eight  hundred  have  been  conducted  since  1951.  As  if 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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(Stones  Cry  Out:  continued  from  page  141) 
this  appalling  waste  of  human  and  natural  resources 
were  not  bad  enough,  plans  are  under  way  to  use 
Nevada  as  a dumping  ground  for  the  nation’s  nuclear 
waste. 

Confronting  our  nuclear  demons  was  a serious,  but 
not  joyless  occasion.  Hie  phrase  “the  stones  cry  out” 
actually  refers  to  the  joy  that  the  disciples  could  not 
contain  when  they  saw  Jesus  entering  Jerusalem. 
Similarly,  there  was  much  irrepressible  singing  and 
hugging  and  laughter  as  Friends  and  Menonnites  and 
Brethren  got  to  know  each  other  better. 

Sunday  worship  was  an  unforgettable  experience. 
After  a day  spent  eating,  talking,  singing  and  praying 
together,  we  all  felt  incredibly  close  to  each  other  as 
we  gathered  for  worship  at  the  test  site.  There  was 
much  hugging  and  some  tears  as  we  prayed  for  the 
healing  of  the  earth  and  the  end  to  nuclear  violation. 
Among  the  speakers  was  an  old  Shoshone  Indian  who 
spoke  simply  and  sincerely  of  the  need  to  preserve 
“our  mother”  and  to  pray  to  our  “grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,”  the  cactus  and  the  rocks  and  all  the 
created  world.  He  is  one  of  the  last  Shoshone  left  in 
the  area,  a sad  reminder  of  our  sins  against  not  only 
God’s  creation  but  also  against  the  people  to  whom 
God  gave  this  beautiful  and  fragile  land.  But  our 
gathering  together  to  ask  the  earth’s  forgiveness  and 
to  pray  for  strength  to  fight  the  nuclear  demons  was 
also  a reminder  of  Divine  Grace.  1 will  always  cherish 
the  words  that  this  Shoshone  said  to  a Quaker  who 
asked  to  be  forgiven  for  all  the  terrible  deeds  that 
whites  have  done:  “The  spirits  of  my  ancestors  hear 
you.  And  they  forgive  you.” 

After  we  had  sung  hymns  and  prayed,  about  sixty 
of  us  “crossed  the  line”  and  went  onto  government 
property  and  were  arrested.  By  now  this  ritual  has 
become  pretty  standard  for  the  police  and  security 
guards.  They  matter-of-factly  slapped  plastic 
handcuffs  on  our  wrists  and  led  us  to  what  appeared  to 
be  cattle  pens  where  we  waited  to  be  processed  one- 
by-one  by  a sheriff  who  wrote  citations  and  then  let  us 
go.  But  the  most  important  thing  to  me  wasn’t  civil 
disobedience,  but  Divine  Obedience  — our  willing' 
ness  to  listen  to  and  answer  “that  of  God”  in  every 
person  and  in  every  part  of  God’s  creation.  Out  of 
that  deep  listening  came  a power  stronger  than 
Caesar’s  bombs  — the  power  of  God’s  love.  It  is 


heartening  to  learn  that  we  are  linking  up  with 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Kazakhstan  who  are  opposed  to 
nuclear  testing.  Perhaps  that’s  the  most  hopeful  sign 
of  all:  at  long  last,  Americans  and  Soviets  can  work 
together  for  peace.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  setbacks,  but  thanks  to  the 
Nevada  Desert  Experience,  we  know  that  we  are  not 
alone.  All  of  Creation  is  with  us. 

Friends  for  30© 
Words 

Quaker  Lore:  The  Blessing 

by  Dick  Walker,  Flagstaff  Meeting 

It  was  a warm  afternoon  and  an  even  warmer 
breeze  blew  through  the  open  windows  during  the 
third  session  of  Meeting  for  Business  at  Ghost  Ranch. 
For  a reason  still  not  clear  to  me  I chose  that  day  to  sit 
in  the  front  row. 

Rufris  Jones  has  said  that  an  architect  could 
become  a millionaire  if  he  could  just  design  an 
auditorium  without  a front  row!  In  any  case  this  room 
had  one.  I was  in  it  and  because  of  it  I can  relate  this 
anecdote. 

A Friend  in  the  back  of  the  room  rose  to  speak  and 
when  he  did  I turned  to  face  his  direction.  In  direct 
line  between  us  and  two  rows  behind  me  was  one  of 
the  weightiest  of  weighty  Friends  at  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Instead  of  my  eyes  meeting  his  they  met  the  top  of 
his  head  framed  with  a flowing  snowy  crop  of  hair. 
TTiis  great  sage,  writer,  speaker,  and  pamphleteer  was 
sleeping.  His  head  bobbed  up  and  down  slowly  as  he 
found  a few  moments  to  restore  his  energy,  and  I 
found  new  respect  for  him  at  that  moment. 

I tried  to  concentrate  on  the  speaker,  but  failed 
and  when  the  bobbing  head  reached  its  lower  limit 
the  nodder  awoke.  His  head  rose.  He  looked  me 
square  in  the  eye  and  said,  “I  approve!” 
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Referring  to  the  Qoddess 
Dear  Friends, 

In  the  March  1990  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin, 
Madge  Seaver  queries  how  one  refers  to  the  Goddess. 
What  pronouns?  As  Goddess  worshipper  for  at  least 
three  years,  I can  unequivocally  answer  her,  “With 
feminine  pronouns,  of  course.”  And  she  is  not  a 
jealous  goddess,  as  Jehovah  has  been  described.  Nor 
has  she  any  tradition  of  being  possessive.  Possessive 
pronouns  are  more  often  used  in  describing  her 
attributes,  rather  than  her  creation.  So  you  won’t  find 
“The  cattle  on  a thousand  hills  are  hers,”  nor  “The 
earth  is  the  Lady’s,  and  all  that  dwells  therein.” 

Rather  she  IS  the  earth,  and  she  is  in  all.  And  she  is 
alive,  and  ever-giving.  And  all  is  alive! 

O Lady  of  the  glowing  moon, 

0 Mistress  of  the  Night; 

1 know  thee  by  a thousand  names, 

O Mistress  of  the  Light. 

And  like  a songbird  in  her  hand. 

She  hath  my  soul  enthralled. 

Setting  me  free  to  fly  the  skies, 

O Mother  of  All! 

Sincerely, 

Marie  Ingerman,  Marin  Meeting 

Exploring  Possible  Roles  of  Active  Nonviolence 
in  South  Korea 
Dear  Friends, 

Richard  Deats  and  Hildegard  Goss-Mayr  were  able 
to  go  to  South  Korea  for  two  weeks  in  October  to 
meet  with  various  groups  and  explore  the  possible  role 
of  active  nonviolence  in  bringing  about  change  in  the 
tense  situation  there.  The  late  Quaker,  Ham  Sok 
Hon,  who  is  deeply  revered  as  a teacher  and  spiritual 
leader  by  people  throughout  Korea,  had  spoken  often 
of  the  need  to  apply  some  of  the  Ghandi-King 
approach  of  active  nonviolence  in  Korea.  Hildegard 
and  Richard  seemed  an  appropriate  team  to  pursue 
this  concern  of  Teacher  Ham’s.  Hildegard,  with  her 
husband,  has  had  extensive  experience  in  conducting 
nonviolence  seminars,  especially  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Philippines.  Richard  has  held  similar 
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workshops  throughout  the  US,  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Philippines. 

Hildegard  and  Richard  met  with  leaders  of  many 
groups  — church  workers,  students,  workers,  women’s 
organizations  — to  consider  how  active  nonviolence 
training  would  be  helpful  in  the  Korean  context.  The 
resistance  to  oppressive  governments  in  Korea  has 
been  largely  nonviolent  over  the  years.  Some  see 
nonviolence  as  passive,  not  radical  enough;  or  as  too 
idealistic,  irrelevant  to  the  Korean  situation.  Others 
shared  Teacher  Ham’s  vision  of  active  nonviolence 
not  just  as  a tactic,  but  as  a way  of  radical  discipleship 
that  involves  training,  the  unity  of  means  and  ends, 
and  respect  for  all,  including  the  oppressor. 

Richard  and  Hildegard  found  real  interest  in 
pursuing  this  approach,  especially  among  Catholics, 
Quakers,  Methodists  and  women’s  groups,  who  would 
like  to  arrange  for  follow-through  sessions.  Others 
they  met  with,  who  expressed  skepticism,  nevertheless 
showed  real  interest  in  further  consideration,  such  as 
in  a future  in-depth  seminar.  It  was  considered 
important  to  include  people  working  on  the  side  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission,  if  possible.  Tentative  plans  are  being 
made  for  a return  visit,  probably  next  fall.  Both 
Hildegard  and  Richard  are  willing  to  follow  through 
on  this  project,  if  way  opens  and  firm  invitations  are 
received  from  the  groups  in  Korea.  They  are  also 
open  to  suggestions  for  other  leadership.  Any 
comments,  suggestions,  ideas  about  this  project  would 
be  appreciated.  If  you  would  like  a more  detailed 
report  on  the  visit,  please  contact  Richard  Deats  at: 
FOR,  Box  271,  Nyack,  NY  10960. 

This  is  a difficult  time  in  South  Korea;  despite  the 
great  hopes  engendered  in  the  1987  election  for 
democratic  government,  there  is  growing  repression  in 
response  to  the  people’s  demands  for  justice  as  well  as 
for  reunification  with  the  North.  The  government 
seems  to  be  retreating  to  the  dictatorial  ways  of  the 
past;  but  the  democratic  movement  continues  to  gain 
strength.  The  churches  are  a vital  part  of  this 
movement,  with  many  church  organizations  and 
individuals  facing  harsh  measures  from  the  govern- 
ment. We  agree  with  Teacher  Ham  that  a deep 
commitment  to  nonviolence  will  greatly  stengthen 
the  movement  there. 

Peace, 

Rose  Lewis,  Clerk,  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
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Honolulu  Meeting  Report  to 
Representative  Committee,  PYM 

Presented  by  Polly  Pool,  Representative 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  Honolulu  Friends 
Meeting  seems  to  be  growing!  We  now  have  93 
members;  60  to  70  people  often  attend  Meeting  for 
Worship;  about  25  come  to  Meeting  for  Business. 

And  we  are  especially  happy  to  tell  you  that  First  Day 
School  attenders  often  number  10  or  12.  We  stay  in 
close  contact  with  our  Windward  worship  group,  the 
Big  Island  Preparative  Meeting,  the  Maui  worship 
group,  and  the  Kauai  worship  group  which  meets 
under  a palm  tree  on  occasion. 

We  are  trying  to  put  our  house  in  order.  Member 
records  are  being  reviewed  and  updated  as  are 
committee  clerk  job  descriptions  that  will  serve  as  a 
reference  for  future  new  clerks. 

Our  Final  Affairs  Committee  is  preparing  a booklet 
that  will  help  us  to  plan  ahead  for  death  and  will  serve 
as  a guide  for  family  and  friends. 

We  still  struggle  with  uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  our  Thrift  Shop  and  Annual  Festival  when  two  of 
our  dedicated  members  retire  in  1990  from  managing 
the  shop  entirely  on  a volunteer  basis.  It  is  not  easy 
to  replace  such  dedication,  for  it  calls  for  hard  work 
and  a lot  of  time.  The  Thrift  Shop  and  Annual 
Festival  (which  brought  out  112  volunteers  last 
October)  raised  $16,000  for  AFSC  and  for  our 
Meeting’s  peace  and  social  concern  activities. 

We  struggle  inwardly  too  — as  a Meeting  and  as 
individuals.  Perspectives  of  the  role  of  the  Peace  and 
Social  concerns  Committee  within  Meeting  varied, 
but  we  move  in  clearness  now  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  committee  is  a working  group  that  helps 
Monthly  Meeting  develop  concerns  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  decisions  to  the  Meeting.  We  look 
forward  to  more  participation  in  peace  and  social 
concerns  by  Meeting  members. 

We  are  giving  fresh  attention  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  membership,  evidenced  by  a good  turnout  for  a 
recent  threshing  meeting  on  the  subject.  What  does 
it  mean  to  be  a member  of  Meeting?  Taking  for 
granted  that  Friends  know  how  to  carry  out  Meeting 
responsibilities  can  result  in  confusion  and  lack  of 
continuity. 


And  we  are  asking  ourselves  what  it  means  to  be 
“caring.”  We’ve  had  lively  and  helpful  discussions  on 
the  meaning  of  marriage  “under  the  care  of  the 
meeting.”  How  do  we  express  that  caring?  Are  we 
“caring”  about  the  good  order  of  Friends  in  meetings 
for  business?  In  committee  meetings?  Encouraged  by 
PYM,  we  have  had  two  helpful  discussions  on  same- 
sex  marriage. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Report  to 
Friends  Bulletin 

by  Phyllis  T,  Kirtley 

As  Las  Cruces  and  El  Paso  Meetings  joined  to  be 
hosts  for  New  Mexico  Quarterly  early  in  April,  and 
chose  Border  Experience  for  a focal  issue,  they  were 
reflecting  an  abiding  concern  of  Quakers  in  this  area: 
the  troubles  in  Central  America.  In  witness  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  feelings,  a number  of  Friends  took 
part  in  commemorative  ceremonies,  vigils  and 
marches  on  the  tenth  anniversary  this  Spring  of  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop  Romero.  Individually 
and  within  their  Meetings,  Friends  have  also  urged 
Congress  to  stop  all  United  States  interference  in  and 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
desperate  sufferings  of  the  people  there.  As  border 
states,  we  feel  especially  close  to  the  needs  of  our 
neighbors,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  stream  of  refugees 
from  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

Responding  to  national  and  international  issues, 
Santa  Fe  Meeting  held  a letter  writing  day  and  every 
Sunday  Albuquerque  Meeting  makes  available  three 
or  more  versions  of  letters  for  signing  or  copying  on 
every  topic  treated  by  the  FCNL  Action  Tape. 
Congress  is  hearing  from  us. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  inaccurate  to  call  other 
concerns  “closer  to  home,”  proximity  seems  to  be  on 
our  minds,  since  it  is  within  our  own  communities 
that  we  usually  find  our  most  significant  sphere  of 
action.  In  Gila,  Friends  are  seeking  non-confronta- 
tional  ways  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  and  local 
ranchers  on  grazing  abuses  of  public  lands.  In 
Albuquerque,  their  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  having  been  reconstituted,  the  Meeting  is 
considering  how  to  respond  locally  to  the  environ- 
mentally focused  Bill  of  Rights  presented  by  the 
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Southwest  Organizing  Committee  and  endorsed  by 
the  EcO'Justice  Task  Force  of  the  United  Council  of 
Churches.  Both  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  Friends 
also  hope  to  participate  in  village  church  restoration 
with  a work  project  offered  us  by  Fred  Vigil,  AFSC 
representative  in  northern  New  Mexico.  In  Santa  Fe, 
a quilt  contributed  by  a Quaker  was  raffled  off  to 
benefit  the  work  of  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

Santa  Fe’s  interest  in  “co-housing,”  a concept  in 
small-community  building,  is  reflected  in  other 
Meetings  as  a general  movement  toward  the  fostering 
of  closeness  among  us.  Of  course  Friendly  Women’s 
Retreats  continue,  the  most  recent  at  the  end  of  April 
at  Mimbres  Hot  Springs  Ranch,  with  focus  on  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Crone.  In  Durango, 
Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe  and  Chamisa  an  interest  in 
gatherings  for  men  is  surfacing.  Such  a group  already 
exists  in  Gila.  Durango  is  also  encouraging  a 
deepening  of  Quaker  friendships  by  giving  over  one 
regular  First  Day  Meeting  for  Worship  to  Worship- 
Sharing. 

Albuquerque  continues  on  this  path  with  weekly 
Worship-Sharing  sessions  as  well  as  a Quaker  Support 
Group.  To  familiarize  newcomers  with  the  Meeting 
they  have  printed  an  informative  flyer  and  to 
introduce  Friends  to  one  another,  the  Meeting  is 
making  available  a biographical  “family  album”  with 
photos,  one  page  per  person.  Gila  has  circulated  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Wendell  Berry  on  acting  respon- 
sibly in  our  own  home  and  neighborhood,  since  we 
cannot  possibly  take  on  the  whole  world.  Gila 
Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature  suggest  starting  to  heal 
the  world  by  recycling  and  by  getting  our  names 
removed  from  junk  mail  lists.  Santa  Fe  approved 
using  recycled  paper  for  their  newsletter,  though  it  is 
more  expensive. 

Numbers  of  those  attending  Meetings  continue  to 
increase.  As  a consequence,  while  Albuquerque 
Friends  are  mulling  over  a Friends  School,  Durango  is 
mulling  over  a meeting  house  as  they  celebrate  their 
tenth  anniversary  and  Lubbock  Worship  Group  is 
mulling  over  becoming  a Meeting,  only  they’re  so  far 
away  from  anybody  else  they  haven’t  yet  figured  out 
which  Yearly  Meeting  to  affiliate  with. 

Western  distances  between  Friends  remain  a 
consideration  in  any  project  we  undertake.  But 


perhaps  one  of  New  Mexico  Quarterly’s  chief 
attractions  will  draw  together  widely  separated  friends 
— Ghost  Ranch,  reserved  for  our  use  in  the  Fall  of 
1991  and  1992. 

The  road  to  the  world  is  outside  our  own  front 
door:  Ted  Church  of  Albuquerque  Monthly 
Meeting,  who  insists  he  is  going  to  retire  this  summer, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  on  the  committee 
overseeing  QUNO  — the  Quaker  United  Nations 
Office  in  New  York.  He  will,  as  he  has  always  done, 
bring  home  the  world  to  us  from  far  away. 


Book  Review 

hy  Marilyn  R.  Chandler,  Berkeley  Meeting 

The  Book  of  Changes  for  Peace,  Gene  Knudsen- 
Hoffman  (Santa  Barbara  Meeting),  ed.  Santa 
Barbara:  John  Daniel  & Co.,  1988,  194  pp.  $9.95. 

We  know  more  than  we  think  we  do.  We  are 
more  powerful  than  we  think  we  are.  We  are  wiser 
than  we  suspected.  And  we  have  what  we  need. 
These  four  truths  are  illustrated  with  startling  clarity 
in  Gene  Knudsen- Hoffman’s  little  collection  of  ideas 
for  peacemaking.  The  Book  of  Changes  for  Peace.  The 
genius  of  this  book  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
conception:  most  thoughtful  people  have  at  least  one 
good  idea. 

The  reason  most  good  ideas  get  lost  is  the  same  as 
the  reason  we  no  longer  have  large  scale  gold  mining 
in  the  Sierra  foothills:  when  gold  is  scattered  in 
streams  and  small  veins  it  doesn’t  seem  practical  to 
mine  it.  We  go  for  the  large,  visible,  accessible  veins 
with  our  crude  instruments,  take  what  is  takeable  by 
those  means,  and  let  the  rest  go.  The  ideas  that 
surface  in  the  media  and  in  public  forums,  the  ideas 
that  have  been  filtered  through  the  proper  channels, 
boards  of  editors,  political  advisors,  curriculum 
planners,  may  be  the  most  honed  and  polished,  but 
they’re  not  necessarily  the  best.  What  Knudsen- 
Hoffman  has  provided  in  this  remarkable  book  is  a 
gathering  place  for  ideas  that  might  otherwise  lie 
hidden  and  untapped. 

In  January  1987  she  wrote  to  300  thoughtful 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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(Book  Review:  continued  from  page  145) 
people  she  knew  to  be  committed  to  peace,  inviting 
each  of  them  to  submit  a two-page  description  of  a 
nonviolent  alternative  to  any  national  or  interna- 
tional problem.  She  asked  each  of  them  for  names  of 
others  who  might  be  able  to  contribute  similarly.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  ideas  submitted  she  chose  98,  added 
to  them  her  own  introduction,  prefaced  them  with  a 
poem  by  Wendell  Berry,  and  produced  something  like 
a packet  of  seed  for  peace.  Each  of  the  essays  is  a 
“way-out”  — a little  plan  for  some  change  that  will 
release  us  from  the  social  and  psychological  structures 
that  perpetuate  violence. 

Among  the  “Personal  Ways  Out”  included  in  the 
first  section  is  a biology  teacher’s  suggestion  for 
transforming  competitiveness  into  cooperative 
environments,  beginning  with  public  schools.  A 
magazine  editor  who  served  a short  prison  term  for 
nonviolent  protesting  outlines  eight  specific  rules  for 
nonviolent  self-defense  in  personally  threatening 
situations,  accompanied  by  a moving  story  of  how 
they  worked  for  him  in  prison. 

In  the  second  section,  “Regional  Ways  Out,”  the 
editor,  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
proposes  a model  and  methods  for  local  or  regional 
groups  called  Councils  for  Nonviolent  Solutions  to 
serve  as  brainstorming  centers  and  liaisons  with 
government  at  all  levels  and  the  media.  A housewife 
and  peace  activist  proposes  seven  very  specific 
measures  to  begin  conversion  of  our  war-based 
economy  into  a peace-based  economy.  An  editor 
recounts  the  successes  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota’s  “self- 
reliant  local  development  strategy,”  developed  by  the 
Institute  for  Local  Self-Reliance  which  encourages 
community  cooperation  at  every  level,  reintroducing 
the  concept  of  the  neighborhood  with  its  commit- 
ment to  mutual  protection  and  help  to  an  urban 
population. 

“Nuclear  Free  Zones,”  a conflict  management 
model  for  world  peace,  and  joint  ventures  with  the 
USSR  are  among  the  ideas  presented  in  the  third 
section,  “Global  Ways  Out.”  The  book  is  not  only  a 
compendium  of  ideas,  some  raw,  some  developed 
programs,  but  a very  hopeful  catalogue  of  successful 
precedents  — stories  of  people  who  managed  to  make 
changes  for  peace  by  moving  beyond  discouragement 
into  directed  action,  fueled  by  a common  vision  and 


passion.  This  book  reminds  its  readers  that  there  is 
cause  for  hope,  that  we  are  in  this  together,  and  that 
there  are  viable  ways  to  wage  peace. 

Along  with  Changes  for  Peace,  Knudsen-Floffman 
has  written  a practical  follow-up,  a pamphlet  called 
Forming  Spiritual  Base  Communities  in  the  U.S.A. 
which  provides  a step-by-step  guide  for  groups  seeking 
to  build  community  around  shared  concerns  and 
convictions.  The  steps  include  sharing  of  members’ 
spiritual  histories,  definitions  of  nonviolence,  educa- 
tional, psychological  and  political  histories,  work 
histories,  and  styles  of  living.  These  and  a few 
recommendations  for  resolution  of  differences  provide 
all  the  guidance  needed  to  begin  the  process  of 
weaving  the  webs  of  connection  in  which  Knudsen- 
Hoffman  believes  our  hope  rests.  Information  about 
INTERHELP,  the  global  network  through  which  she 
channels  her  efforts  for  peace,  is  provided  at  the  end 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  wider  spheres  of 
action.  Anyone  who  shares  her  desire  to  work  for 
peace  may  write  for  copies  of  her  work  or  more 
information  to  INTERHELP,  P.O.  Box  8895, 
Madison,  WI  53708  or  call  (608)  231-1219. 


Announcements 

Sanctuary  Cookbook 

A Feast  of  Friendship,  a Sanctuary  cookbook 
produced  by  the  Central  America  Committee  of 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  Pasadena  is  now  in  its  third 
edition.  It  includes  over  100  vegetarian  recipes 
contributed  by  members  and  friends  of  Orange  Grove 
and  many  quotation  gems  which  make  for  pleasant 
browsing. 

Funds  raised  by  this  means  will  go  to  support  two 
current  activities  of  the  committee:  helping  a refugee 
emigrate  to  Canada,  and  assisting  with  a project  to 
provide  housing  for  local  refugees. 

The  cookbooks  make  excellent  gifts.  Send  a 
donation  of  $6.00  for  each  (more  will  not  be  refused) 
to  Elaine  Wadle,  1240  S.  Orange  St.,  Apt.  H, 
Glendale,  CA  91204. 
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University  Meeting  to  Celebrate  50th 
Anniversary 

University  Friends  Meeting  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, will  be  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
attaining  the  status  of  a Monthly  Meeting.  The  event 
will  take  place  sometime  before  the  end  of  1990. 

To  help  us  in  our  preparation  we  are  asking  all 
Friends  who  have  been  associated  with  University 
Friends  Meeting,  either  at  the  very  beginning  or 
during  the  fifty  years,  to  send  us  reminiscences, 
photographs  or  other  memorabilia. 

Please  send  these  to  Margaret  Terrell,  8900 
Inverness  Dr.  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98115. 

John  Woolman  School  Workcamps  1990 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  been  to  the 
workcamp,  John  Woolman  School  is  located  in 
Nevada  City  at  12585  Jones  Bar  Rd.,  Nevada  City, 
California  95959;  (916)  273-3183.  The  school  is  set 
among  pine  trees.  Although  we  often  work  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  we  can  cool  off  in  the  school’s  pond  near 
our  tents  after  work. 

Jack  Huffman  will  lead  Camp  I.  Jim  Anderson  will 
lead  Camp  II.  Sharane  Palley  will  again  be  cook  in 
Camp  I.  Linda  Koenig  will  be  the  cook  for  Camp  II. 

There  are  two  workcamps  scheduled  as  follows: 
Camp  1 from  Sunday  supper,  June  24,  1990  through 
Sunday  breakfast  on  July  1,  1990.  Minimum  age  for 
this  camp  is  6 as  there  is  no  staff  for  children.  Camp 
II  will  commence  Sunday  supper  on  July  1,  1990  and 
run  through  Sunday  breakfast  on  July  8,  1990.  The 
minimum  age  for  this  camp  is  4 as  there  will  be  a 
childcare  person  plus  a workcamper  available  during 
working  hours. 

Work  is  scheduled  from  7:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.. 
We’ll  be  camping  in  tents  or  sleeping  under  the  stars. 
Meals  will  be  taken  on  the  deck  of  the  nearby  Quaker 
Meeting  House  with  skilled  volunteers  cooking  meals. 
Recreation  includes  swimming,  canoeing  and 
whatever  else  campers  wish  to  do. 

Cost  is  $40.00  for  those  15  and  older;  $35.00  for 
those  11-14;  and  $25.00  for  those  10  and  under. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Vanita  Blum 
at  (415)  526-7465  or  Larry  Perry  at  (415)  843-3803. 


John  Woolman  School  Alumni 

The  first  J WS  Alumni  Association  meeting  will  be 
held  July  13-15,  1990  at  John  Woolman  School. 
Contact  Michael  Hartman,  1171  Santa  Fe,  Albany, 
CA  94706,  (415)  528-7125,  for  more  information. 

Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and 

Gay  Friends 

Eighth  Annual  Retreat 

Camp  Sealth,  Vashon  Island,  WA,  June  8-10, 

1990. 

Sashaying  and  Stomping  Through  the  Darkness  and 
Into  the  Light:  proclaiming  our  pain,  reclaiming  our 
joy. 

How  can  we  re-evaluate  our  life  histories  so  that  we 
can  heal  our  wounds  and  embrace  the  future?  Please  bring 
an  object  or  story  that  tells  something  about  your  life. 

For  registration  and  information  contact  Eugene 
Sanburn,  P.O.  Box  23083,  Seattle,  WA  98102. 

IMYM/AFSC  Intergenerational  Peace  and 
Service  Caravan 

The  Joint  Service  Projects  Oversight  Committee, 
created  in  1989  by  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  has 
been  preparing  this  past  winter  for  its  first  activity:  A 
Peace  and  Service  Caravan  to  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  sites  within  the  four  states  of 
IMYM  (New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado). 
Caravan  with  us!  TTie  purpose  of  the  IMYM-AFSC 
Peace  and  Service  Caravan  is  to  introduce  IMYM 
Friends  to  existing  points  of  AFSC  service.  Visiting 
and  participating  in  the  varied  AFSC  site  projects  — 
to  the  extent  possible  in  this  short  time  — will  expose 
us  to  new  perspectives  and  to  thought-provoking 
experiences.  We  hope  to  make  possible  refined 
listening  and  learning  about  service  for  the  young 
people  (ages  15  and  up)  and  the  adults  who  join  us. 

These  spiritual  openings  can  help  us  to  see  why  a 
life  of  informed  service  is  critical  for  our  own  health  as 
well  as  to  the  health  of  our  planet.  We  pray  that 
several  adult  Friends  will  be  able  to  travel  and  share 
their  presence  with  us. 

If  you  can  join  — either  for  the  full  three  weeks  or 
for  part  of  that  call  Cynthia  Taylor,  immediately,  to 
reserve  space:  (505)  344-6533.  Cost  is  $250.00. 

(Continued  on  page  148) 
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(Announcements:  continued  from  page  147) 

Secretariat  Positions  Available 

The  Secretariat  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  is  planning  for  our  session  this  summer.  We 
are  currently  seeking  to  fill  the  paid  staff  positions  we 
have  available.  These  positions  are: 

• Copier  Techie:  a 3/4  time  position  overseeing 
operation  and  maintenance  of  two  photocopiers; 
instructing  and  supervising  their  use.  Serves  as  liaison 
with  photocopier  service  representative.  Assists  in 
Secretariat  set-up.  $200.00  plus  7 days  room  and 
board. 

• Reception/MacFriendly:  a 1/2  time  position 
serving  as  volunteer  coordinator  directing  incoming 
jobs.  Macintosh  experience  a plus.  $150.00plus6 
days  room  and  board. 

• Miracle  Worker:  a 1/2  time  position,  editing, 
pasting'Up  and  overseeing  the  publication  of  Daily 
Miracle  (newspaper).  $150.00  plus  6 days  room  and 
board. 

• Minutes  Word  Processor:  a 1/2  time  position 
working  with  the  Recording  Clerks  and  the  Packet 
Compiler  (below)  to  produce  finished  minutes  and 
appendices  and  index.  Macintosh  and/or  IBM/PC 
experience  essential.  $150.00  plus  6 days  room  and 
board. 

• Packet  Compiler:  a 1/2  time  position  coordinating 
with  Minutes  Word  Processor  and  the  Recording 
Clerks  to  compile  the  finished  minutes,  appendices 
and  index  into  the  completed  package  that  is  mailed 
out  to  Monthly  Meetings  and  other  Friends  organiza- 
tions. $150.00  plus  4-6  days  room  and  board. 

All  of  the  people  in  these  positions  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  full-time  Coordinator.  This  year,  as 
last,  the  Coordinator  will  be  Hank  Maiden.  Call  or 
write  Kim  Lacey,  Co-clerk,  453  Douglass  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94114.  (415)  648-4326,  for  further 
information  or  to  apply. 

Memorial  Minutes 

John  and  Alice  Way 

As  Remembered  by  Freda  Way  Munger 

John  Wilson  Way,  Jr.  was  born  October  3,  1906  in 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  and  Died  on  October  8, 


1985  in  Pasadena,  California.  Alice  Maude  Behner 
Way  was  born  on  November  10,  1909  in  Newton, 
Iowa,  and  died  on  July  16,  1989  in  San  Marino, 
California. 

When  he  was  eight,  John’s  family  moved  to  the 
West  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal.  After  graduating 
from  Pasadena  schools,  he  attended  Stanford 
University,  majoring  in  education.  It  was  there  he 
met  Alice. 

Alice’s  family  moved  to  northeastern  Montana 
when  she  was  two.  She  graduated  from  Glasgow 
public  schools  and  majored  in  psychology  at  Stanford. 
Both  granduated  from  Stanford  in  1931,  and  were 
married  in  Billings,  Montana. 

John’s  first  teaching  job  was  in  Dinuba,  California. 
They  drove  from  Billings  to  Dinuba  in  a 1929  Model 
A Ford  touring  car.  After  three  years  there,  he  held  a 
series  of  teaching  jobs,  mostly  in  private  schools  in  the 
Palo  Alto  area.  Later,  he  worked  for  the  State  Relief 
Administration  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Freda,  Allan 
and  Phillip  were  born  during  that  time. 

He  was  still  working  for  the  State  Relief  Admini- 
stration in  1939  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Los 
Angeles  office.  A house  was  rented  on  North 
Oakland  Street  in  Pasadena,  which  became  the  Way 
home,  the  Friends  Center  and  the  West  Coast  office 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  John 
worked  for  the  AFSC  and  Alice,  besides  being  a 
mother  to  three  small  children,  was  housemother  to 
the  many  people  who  came  and  went,  including  many 
refugees  from  Europe. 

In  1941,  the  AFSC  office  got  its  own  home,  and 
the  Ways,  along  with  several  other  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  families,  bought  five  acres  in  Temple  City. 
The  Ways  moved  a house  to  the  property  and  settled 
there  in  early  1942. 

By  then,  the  United  States  was  into  World  War  II, 
and  the  children  in  public  schools  were  under  pressure 
to  support  the  war.  A number  of  families  from 
Orange  Grove  and  Villa  Street  Friends  Meetings 
began  talk  of  a Friends  elementary  school. 

The  school  began  in  the  fall  of  1942,  in  the  home 
of  Charles  Standing  in  Altadena.  It  didn’t  have  a 
name  until  the  teachers  and  students,  after  studying 
some  Quaker  history,  named  their  school  after  the 
Ackworth  School  in  England.  The  two  teachers  were 
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Helen  Crosbie  (later  Stevenson)  and  Ruane  Scott. 

John  made  a gradual  transition  from  work  with  the 
AFSC,  and  part  time  instruction  at  Pacific  Ackworth 
to  a full-time  teaching  position.  The  school  moved  to 
a Japanese  Language  School  Building  in  the  southern 
part  of  Temple  City,  and  then  to  the  five  acres  where 
the  Ways  lived,  using  old  buildings  which  had  been 
on  the  place  when  it  was  purchased.  John’s  parents, 
John  Wilson  Way,  Sr.  and  Isabel  Steward  Way, 
helped  to  finance  the  building  of  the  present  school 
buildings. 

Janet  was  born  in  1947,  and  Alice  was  already 
doing  many  things  to  help  the  school  run  smoothly. 

In  1952,  both  John  and  Alice  enrolled  in  the 
Putney  Graduate  School  of  Teacher  Education  to 
pursue  their  Master’s  degrees.  After  receiving  those 
degrees,  they  were  hired  as  Educational  Directors  of 
Pacific  Ackworth  School. 

For  most  of  the  next  thirty  some  years,  they  poured 
their  lives  into  the  school.  John  did  primarily 
classroom  teaching  and  trips,  including  educational 
summer  trips  for  junior  high  age  kids,  and  Alice  took 
care  of  the  office,  discipline  and  special  educational 
needs  of  the  children. 

They  were  a team  whose  interests  extended  in 
many  directions.  People  in  need  of  a boost  in  their 
morale  were  given  anything  from  a meal  and  a place 
to  sleep  for  the  night  to  a lifetime  friendship. 

Virginia  Repenning 

Virginia  Repenning,  a long  time  member  and 
active  participant  in  the  life  of  San  Jose  Meeting,  died 
on  August  20,  1989  after  a long  illness.  Virginia  and 
her  husband,  Robert,  became  members  of  the 
Evanston,  Illinois  Meeting  in  1942.  In  1949,  they 
transferred  their  membership  to  Scarsdale  Meeting  in 
New  York,  remaining  in  that  Meeting  until  1958 
when  they  transfered  to  Wilton,  Connecticut 
Meeting.  After  Robert’s  retirement  in  1964,  they 
moved  to  Claremont,  Califlornia,  where  they  were 
active  members  of  Claremont  Meeting  for  two  years. 
They  subsequently  came  to  Los  Gatos,  and  she 
became  actively  involved  in  San  Jose  Meeting  after 
Robert’s  death  on  July  28,  1967.  Virginia  remained 
active  in  San  Jose  Meeting  until  failing  health 
prevented  her  attendance. 


Virginia  was  born  in  Industry,  Illinois  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1904.  After  graduation  from  high  school,  she 
became  a professional  dancer  and  toured  with  a dance 
company  until  her  marriage  to  Robert  Repenning  on 
April  11,  1925.  Later,  she  taught  school  in  Chicago. 
She  and  Robert  had  one  child,  Betsy  Repenning 
Warner,  and  two  grandchildren,  Robert  Dudley 
Warner  and  Victoria  Leffingwell  Warner,  to  whom 
she  remained  devoted  her  entire  life. 

During  her  active  years  in  our  Meeting,  Virginia 
was  one  of  the  faithful  attenders  at  Monthly  and 
Yearly  Meetings.  She  had  almost  total  commitment 
to  our  Meeting  and  was  respected  in  particular  for  her 
wisdom,  grace,  and  wealth  of  Quaker  tradition.  She 
served  several  times  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee, on  First  Day  School  Committee,  and  she 
regularly  wrote  the  annual  State  of  the  Meeting 
Report  for  San  Jose  Meeting. 

What  many  people  in  our  Meeting  will  remember 
about  Virginia  Repenning  was  her  elegant  and  regal 
bearing.  She  had  an  interest  in  antiques  and  history, 
and  she  was  particularly  proud  of  a very  early  flag 
which  had  belonged  to  one  of  her  ancestors.  She 
enjoyed  genteel  entertaining  of  Friends  in  her  home, 
especially  serving  tea.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her 
kindness,  her  uncritical  acceptance  of  people,  and  for 
a gentle  and  sensitive  nature.  Many  will  remember 
her  thoughtful,  pragmatic  ministry,  which  seemed  to 
many  of  us  to  be  in  the  best  Quaker  tradition. 

Found  among  her  personal  things  after  her  death 
was  a small  piece  of  paper  dated  March  14,  1976.  It 
reflects  the  kind  of  person  Virgina  Repenning  was 
more  than  anything  else,  and  reads  as  follows: 

“A  good  night’s  sleep,  early  awakening,  beautiful 
morning,  my  heart  goes  out  in  love  toward  my  fellow 
human  beings  this  morning.  Here  in  this  little  room, 

I want  so  to  be  fair  and  unselfish  and  loving.  But 
temper,  self-importance,  vanity  sometimes  get  in  the 
way  of  love  and  humility.  Forgive  me,  for  my 
weaknesses  and  anger  (forgive  me,  for  I do  wish  truly 
to  be  a friend  of  life,  and  I fail  so  often.)  Forgive  me 
for  my  insensitivity  and  impatience.  Help  me  to  see 
clearly  and  to  seek  the  truth.  Help  me  to  forgive 
myself!  In  thankfulness.” 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  San  Jose  Friends 
Meeting  House  on  September  20,  1989. 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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George  Burcham 

George  A.  Burcham,  86,  died  peacefully  at  home 
on  October  22,  1989  after  a long  illness.  A founding 
member  of  Grass  Valley  Meeting,  he  was  an  initiator 
or  leader  in  many  community  organizations  during  his 
thirty- three  years  in  Grass  Valley.  Identifying  some  of 
those  organizations  suggest  the  range  of  his  concerns: 
the  Briarpatch  Co-op,  the  Sierra  Committee,  the 
U.N.  Association,  Burning  Issues  Newsletter,  the 
Democractic  Central  Committee,  John  Woolman 
School. 

Born  in  Livermore,  California,  of  a Methodist 
minister  and  an  artist  mother,  George  attended  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton  and  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  on  the  Northwestern  Campus.  He 
accepted  a position  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  there 
met  and  married  Margaret  Nelson,  who  died  in  the 
early  1940s.  George  remarried  in  the  1940s;  his 
second  wife  Evelyn  died  in  1976. 

George  served  as  a Methodist  minister  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s:  minister  to  students  at  the  Wesleyan 
Center  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  minister  to 
migrant  farmworkers  in  Central  California.  George’s 
interest  and  skills  in  working  with  children  led  to 
founding  a youth  hostel  and  also  an  adventure  camp 
for  children.  He  taught  elementary  school  until  his 
retirement  at  age  69.  George  is  survived  by  his  four 
daughters:  Wilda  Rosene,  Carol  Babcock,  Betty 
Nelson,  and  Kerry  Goodwill;  nine  grandchildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren.  George’s  influence  extends 
to  all  who  benefitted  from  his  work  as  organizer  and 
leader;  he  was  dearly  loved  for  his  gentleness  and  care 
for  people  and  living  things. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Rosa  Olivia  Ostrom  was  born  November  29,  1989 
to  Jana  and  Warren  Ostrom  of  University  Meeting. 

• Natalie  Hussey-Burdick  was  born  December  2, 
1989  to  Ramona  and  Alan  Hussey-Burdick  of 
Honolulu  Meeting. 

• Shannon  Danielle  Kruger  was  born  January  26, 


1990  to  Sharon  and  Joe  Kruger  of  Pima  Meeting. 

• Nicholas  Ronald  Medvescek  was  born  February 
25,  1990  to  Christina  Ravashiere  Medvescek  and  Ron 
Medvescek  of  Pima  Meeting. 

• Francisco  Qeronimo  Troy  was  born  March  1 1 , 
1990  to  Theresa  Salazar  and  Timothy  Troy  of  Pima 
Meeting. 

• Alex  Benjamin  Romero-'Wagner  was  born  April 
10,  1990  to  Mary  Carol  Wagner  and  Jorge  Romero- 
Ortez  of  Pima  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Miriam  Albertson,  member  of  Corvallis  Meeting 
died  December  1,  1989. 

• Elka  L,  Herz,  member  of  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting  died  February  7,  1990  in  Santa  Rosa. 
Memorial  Meetings  were  held  in  Santa  Rosa  and  La 
Jolla. 

• Barbara  Reynolds,  peacemaker  and  author, 
member  of  First  Friends  Church  in  Long  Beach,  died 
suddenly  on  February  11,  1990,  on  a visit  to  Ohio. 
Memorial  Meetings  were  held  in  Long  Beach, 
Wilmington,  Ohio  and  Philadelphia. 

• Foy  Van  Dolsen,  member  of  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting,  died  March  5,  1990  in  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia. Memorial  Meetings  were  held  in  Santa  Rosa. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
dedicated  its  92nd  issue  (1989)  to  the  memory  of 
Anne  Underwood  White  in  the  following  manner: 
ANNE  UNDERWOOD  WHITE 
September  1919  - April  1989 
Geographer,  Behavioural  Scientist,  Quaker,  Worker 
for  the  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  Disadvantaged  in  Developing  and  Developed 
Countries 

Co-author  of  Drawers  of  Water,  1972 

A person  who  really  cared  that  women 
in  developing  countries  should  have  better 
water  supplies 

To  her  memory  this  issue,  and  particularly  the 
first  paper,  is  dedicated. 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs 
and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE 
PREPAID,  payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphic 
services  available  through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an 
estimate.  Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  mechanical  requirements.  Copy 
deadline:  45  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  ad- 
vertisements does  not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends 
Bulletin. 


NEED  A DESKTOP  PUBLISHER? 

The  Friends  Bulletin  desktop  publisher  is 
available  to  typeset  your  pamphlet,  manuscript, 
newsletter,  etc.  We  work  with  you  and  your 
budget  Graphic  design,  scanning  and  modem 
services  available.  Write  or  call  us  at  Phoenix 
Type  and  Design,  Rt.  2 Box  260,  Liberty  Hill,  TX 
78642.  (512)  778-6434. 

PYM  PEACE  TOUR  to  Soviet  Union  August  24- 
September  10:  Leningrad,  Novgorad,  Tallinn, 
Estonia,  Kiev,  Moscow.  Opportunities  to  meet 
Soviet  Quakers  and  people  from  many  walks  of 
life.  Contact  Melissa  Lovett-Adair,  1570  Lena, 
Areata,  CA  95521,  (707)  826-0156,  for  details. 

SEARCH  FOR  DEAN  OF  PROGRAM  AT 
PENDLE  HILL:  Seeking  experienced  teacher/ 
administrator  for  program  of  religious  and  social 
studies.  Pendle  Hill  is  a Quaker  adult  study 
center  with  residential,  extension  and  publication 
programs.  Candidates  should  have  demon- 
strated achievement  in  scholarly,  teaching,  and 
administrative  areas  and  commitment  to  religious, 
especially  Quaker,  values.  The  Dean  of  Program 
exercises  leadership  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
Pendle  Hill  programs  with  core  teachers  and 
other  program  staff.  The  Dean  lives  on  campus 
and  takes  part  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
residential  community.  Position  available 
September  1 , 1 990.  For  further  information  call 
Margery  Walker  (215)  566-4507. 


Do  You  Read 
A Friendly  Letter 
Every  Month? 

If  not,  maybe  you  should.  Few  Quaker  publica- 
tions have  caused  as  much  talk  and  controversy 
per  page  as  A Friendly  Letter  since  it  first 
appeared  in  1981.  That’s  because  it  has  brought 
a growing  number  of  readers  a unique  series  of 
searching,  crisply  written  reports  on  today’s  key 
Quaker  issues  and  events,  in  a convenient 
newsletter  format.  Many  of  these  reports  have 
been  the  first  and  some  the  only  coverage  of 
these  important  topics.  A year’s  subscription 
(12  issues)  is  $17.95;  sample  copies  free  from  A 
Friendly  Letter,  P.Q.  Box  1361,  Dept.  B4,  Falls 
Church,  VA  22041. 


We  offer  you  FREE 
the  premiere  issue  of 
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EarthLight 


Magazine  of  Spirituality  & Ecology 


Articles  include  "The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of 
The  Wild"  by  David  Oates,  "Walking  on  the 
Earth"  by  Francis  D.  Hole,  and  more  — 


We  hope  you'll  want  to  subscribe  after  seeing  our 
premiere  issue.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  obligation. 

Published  by  PYM  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature 


f" Yes,  please  send  me  a free  copy  of  EarthLight. 
Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Send  this  coupon  to:  EarthLight, 

684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
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There  is  a Hand  that  will 
catch  you  every  time  you  fall. 

Listen  with  the  ear  of  trust 
to  sense  the  location. 

The  more  you  listen,  the  closer 
the  Hand  comes,  the  shorter  the 
fall,  until  all  your  life  is 
listening  and  you  are  leaning 
against  its  palm. 

— Molly  Bishop  in  Meetings  February  1 7, 
7990,  from  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
Newsletter^  March  1 990. 
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PYM  Site  Changed 


On  May  4 Craig  Hall  in  Chico  informed  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  that  we  would  be  unable  to  hold 
our  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  there  because  their  asbestos  removal  process  will  require  1 1 rather  than  7 
weeks. 

Given  this  short  notice,  the  decision  has  been  made  to  return  to  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne, 
CA,  for  another  year.  The  July  29  - August  4 week  is  open  there  and  some  of  the  problems  we 
experienced  last  summer  will  not  occur  again. 

A new  dormitory.  La  Fetra  Hall  for  plenaries  and  added  space  for  the  children's  program  will  be 
available.  Look  for  the  revised  PYM  registration  form  in  the  June  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

Eric  Moon,  Arrangements  Clerk 


Yearly  MIeetenq  Dates 

June  12  ^ 17  Intermountam  Yearly  Meeting,  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango, 

CO 

Julyl2  - 15  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Pacific  Lutheran  College, 

Tacoma,  WA 

July  29  - August  4 Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  CA 


